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University op California, 

Berkeley, March 23, 1900. 

At the celebration of Charter Day, the President of the University, 
Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, made the following remarks in introducing 
the Honorable Whitelaw Eeid, Editor of the "New York Tribune/' who 
delivered an address on " Our New Interests : " 

We are to-day assembled here in recognition of the pious devo- 
tion to public causes which laid the foundations of this University. 
Out of the harsh struggle with nature, out of the fierce rivalry of 
man with man, issued forth, here among the mines and fields, the 
higher consciousness that we are members one of another, and 
that man liveth uot by bread alone. Out of the eater came forth 
meat, out of the strong came forth sweetness. 

The largest public spirit has always, in the history of men, 
sprung from the soil where individual force and aggressiveness 
have been at their highest tension. Along the route of commer- 
cial empire, as it advances from people to people, locate themselves 
the universities, the schools of art, the fountains of culture, — at 
Athens, Alexandria, Rhodes, Bologna, Paris, Leyden, Oxford. It 
is in the energy of conflict, in the flush of achievement, that the 
oxygen of action burns the poison of indifference out of human 
blood. 

When the material fruitage of achievement piles before him, 
how naturally may man, in a species of self -mockery, ply himself 
with the query, — " What is this all for t " — what was life for t 
Happy the man to whose eye it is given to see and to whose heart 
it is given to know that, after all, life is of no account, wealth is of 
no avail, power means naught, except as one committed for this 
brief space to the light of the sun and the opportunity of the earth 
shall, through his gettings and through his power and place, avail 
to make this world wherein he lives some little better for his hav- 
ing lived in it. The contribution to the common stock and not the 
hiding in a napkin becomes, in the eyes of the ultimate judge, and 
of the consummate justice, the final test of a successful life. 

There has been founded here at the gates of the West an institu- 
tion which represents the finest temper of public spirit. The State 
has established it and will maintain it, but its development into the 
greatness that makes its field and its task must look to private aid, 
based upon the consecration of private holdings to the public wel- 
fare. 

There has been founded here at the gates of the West an institu- 
tion which expresses in its highest form the ardor of public spirit. 
The State has founded it, but the State represents in its organiza- 



tion but a fraction of those powers which society has assembled 
into itself — powers of wealth and powers of action; and so we 
shall not expect of the State more than a fraction of that which 
will be dedicated in wealth and action to the service of this Uni- 
versity. This University will be what it shall be because of its 
response to public need, because of its alliance with public in- 
terests, because it shall be settled and intrenched in the hearts of 
the people of California. This University exists and has existed 
not for private uses. It exists to serve community interests, and 
those who are trained here, those who shall gather at this shrine 
must come, if they come in the spirit of the god of the place, in a 
spirit of devotion to public causes. The University does not exist 
that it may place special tools in any man's hands or equip him 
with arbitrary mechanism and recipe for achieving a personal 
position, or gaining a private and exclusive success. It exists that 
it may provide citizens for the State and members of society, men 
whose hearts shall be larger than the purposes of livelihood by the 
day, whose outlook shall be broader than the demand for private 
accumulation and the satisfaction of private ambition. God grant 
that as the days of the life of this institution are piled upon the 
days that have passed, there may, in increasing numbers, go forth 
from it men who are men, men who are clean, men who are strong, 
men who are true, men who are brave, men who are unselfish, 
men who will live for the public good, and who will know them- 
selves not as individuals alone, but as members of families, mem- 
bers of communities, members of the State, and citizens of the 
commonwealth. 

We are assembled here to-day under the opportunity of listening 
to a word concerning the fate, and the duty, and the interest of 
the country we love. I welcome you to the opportunity. I rejoice 
that the students entrusted to my care should have their minds 
turned, on occasions like this, to the supreme interests of the 
supreme commonwealth. It is fortunate for us that we can hear 
these things discussed by men of largeness of view, of largeness 
of heart, by men who have already devoted themselves and their 
substance largely to public aims ; and it is with great pleasure 
that I introduce to you to-day a man who has served his country 
in high station, and served it well, a man who has the instincts of 
a scholar, and a knowledge of the world, a man who is in sym- 
pathy with students and academic interests, and who has the right 
to speak to you here to-day, a right he has won for himself, and 
which no man could give him, and no man could take from him. 
I introduce to you the Honorable Whitelaw Reid. 



OUR NEW INTERESTS 

AN ADDRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



My subject has been variously stated in your different news- 
papers as " Current National Questions," or " The Present Na- 
tional Question," or "General Expositions; not on Anything 
in Particular." When your President honored me with his 
invitation to a duty so high and so sudden that it might almost 
be dignified by the name of a draft, he gave me nearly equal 
license. I was to speak " On anything growing out of the late 
war with Spain." 

How that war resembles the grippe! You remember the 
medical definition, by an authority no less high than our pres- 
ent distinguished Secretary of State. "The grippe," said 
Colonel Hay, " is that disease in which, after you have been 
cured, you get steadily worse every day of your convalescence"! 
There are people of so little faith as to say that this exactly 
describes the late war with Spain ! 

If one is to speak at all of its present aspects, on this high 
day of your University year, he should do so only as a patriot, 
not as a partizan. But he cannot avoid treading on ground 
where the ashes are yet warm, and discussing questions which, 
in spite of the present intermingling of party lines and con- 
fusion of party ideas, will presently be f ound the very battle- 
ground of campaign oratory and hostile hosts. You will credit 
me, I hope, with sufficient respect for the proprieties of this 
platform to avoid marked partizan arguments — even though 
fortified by the express warrant of your distinguished President 
to discuss National questions from any point of view that a 
patriot can take. It is profoundly to be regretted that on these 
questions, which pure patriotism alone should weigh and decide, 
mere partisanship is already grasping the scales. One thing at 
least I may venture to promise before this audience of scholars 
and gentlemen on this Charter day of your great University : 
— I shall ask the partizan Democrat of the present day to 
agree with me no farther than Thomas Jefferson went, and the 
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partizan Republican of the day, no farther than Abraham 
Lincoln went. To adapt from a kindred situation a phrase by 
the greatest popular orator of my native State, and, I still like 
to think, one of the greatest of the country in this century, — 
a phrase applied by him to the compromise measures of 1850, 
but equally fitting to-day, " If we are forced to part company 
with some here whom it has been our pleasure and pride to 
follow in the past, let us console ourselves by the reflection that 
we are following in the footsteps of the Fathers and saviors 
of the Republic, their garments dyed with the blood of the Red 
Sea, through which they led us out of the land of bondage, 
their locks still moist with the mists of the Jordan, across 
which they brought us to this land of liberty." 

To be taken Yet, even with those from whom we must thus part company 
for Granted there are elemental truths of the situation on which we must 
now " still agree. Some things reasonable men may take for granted : 

— some that surely have been settled in the conflict of arms, of 
diplomacy and of debate since the spring of 1898. Regret them 
if you choose ; but do not, like children, seek to make them as 
though they were not, by shutting your eyes to them. 

The new territories in the West Indies and the East are ours, 
to have and to hold, by the supreme law of the land, and by a 
title which the whole civilized world recognizes and respects. 
We shall not speedily get rid of them — whoever may desire it. 
The American people are in no mood to give them back to 
Spain, or to sell them, or to abandon them. We have all the 
power we need to acquire and to govern them. Whatever 
theories men may quote from Mr. Calhoun or from Mr. Chief- 
Justice Taney, the uniform conduct of the National Adminis- 
tration throughout a century, under whatever party, justifies 
the triumphant declaration of Daniel Webster to Mr. Calhoun, 
over half a century ago, and the consenting opinions of the 
Courts since, down to the very latest in the long line, by your 
own Judge Morrow, to the effect, in a word, that this Govern- 
ment, like every other one in the world, has power to acquire 
"territory and other property" anywhere and govern it as it 
pleases. 

On these points I make bold to repeat what I felt warranted 
in saying a fortnight ago within sight of Bunker Hill, that 
there is every evidence that the American people have distinctly 
and definitely made up their minds. They have not been per- 
suaded and they cannot be persuaded that this is an inferior 
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government, incapable of any duty Providence (through the 
acts of a wicked Administration, if you choose) may send its 
way, — duties which other nations could discharge, but we can- 
not. They do not and will not believe that it was any such 
maimed, imperfect, misshapen cripple from birth for which our 
forefathers made a place in the family of Nations. They are 
not misled by the complaint that in a populous region, 
thronged by the ships and traders of all countries, where their 
own prosecution of a just war broke down whatever guarantees 
for order had previously existed, they are violating the natural 
and inalienable rights of man, by enforcing order. Just as little 
are they misled by the other cry that they are violating the 
right of self-government, and the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, by preparing for the 
distracted, warring tribes of that region such local governments 
as they may be found capable of conducting in their various 
stages of development from pure barbarism toward civilization. 
The American people know that they are thus proceeding to do 
just what Jefferson did in the vast region he bought from 
France — without the consent, by the way, either of its sov- 
ereign or its inhabitants. They know that they are following 
in the exact path of all the constructive statesmen of the Re- 
public, from the days of the man who wrote the Declaration 
and of those who made the Constitution, down to the days of 
the men who conquered California, bought Alaska, and denied 
the right of self-government to Jefferson Davis. They simply 
do not believe that a new light has been given to the present 
Apostles of a Little America, greater and purer than was given 
to Washington or to Jefferson, or to Lincoln. 

So I venture to affirm, without qualification or reserve, that 
what is past cannot be changed. There is no possibility that any 
party in power, whether the present one or its opponent, would 
or could now or soon, if ever, abandon or give back one foot of 
the territory gained in the late war. 

We are gathered on another old Spanish territory, gained by 
our country in war. It shows what Americans do with such 
acquisitions. Before you expect to see Porto Rico given back 
to Spain or the Philippines abandoned to Aguinaldo, wait till 
we are ready to declare, as Daniel Webster did in the Senate, 
that this California of your pride and glory is not worth a 
dollar, and throw back the worthless thing on the hands of un- 
offending Mexico. Till then, let us as practical and sensible 
men recognize that what is past is settled. 
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D«ty ftret; Thus far have we come in these strange courses and to these 
bat then in- unexpected and unwelcome tasks by following, at each succeed- 
ing emergency, the path of clear, absolute and unavoidable 
duty. The only point in the whole National line of conduct 
from the spring of 1898, on to this March morning of 1900, at 
which our Government could have stopped with honor, was at 
the outset. I for one would gladly have stopped there. How 
was it, then, with some at the West who are discontented now! 
Shake not your gory locks at me or at my fellow-citizens in the 
East. You cannot say we did it. In 1898, just as a few years 
earlier in the debate about Venezuela, the loudest calls for a 
belligerent policy came not from the East, " the cowardly, com- 
mercial East," as we were sometimes described, but from the 
patriotic and warlike West. The farther West you came, the 
louder the cry for war, till it reached its very acme and climax 
on what we used to call the frontier, and was sent thundering 
Eastward upon the National Capital in rolling reverberations 
from the Sierras and the Rockies which few public men cared to 
defy. At that moment perhaps, if this popular and Congres- 
sional demand had not pushed us forward, we might have stopped 
with honor; — certainly not later. From the day war was flagrant 
down to this hour, there has been no forward step which a 
peremptory National or international obligation did not require. 
To the mandate alone of Duty, stern daughter of the voice of 
God, the American people have bowed, as, let us hope, they 
always will. It is not true that, in the final decision as to any 
one step in the great movement hitherto, our interests have 
been first or chiefly considered. Thus far the path has been 
dictated by Duty, and Duty alone has led us where we are. 

But in all these constitutional discussions to which we have 
referred, one clause in the Constitution has been curiously 
thrust aside. The framers placed it on the very forefront of 
the edifice they were rearing, and there declared for our instruc- 
tion and guidance that " the people do ordain and establish this 
Constitution ... to promote the general welfare." By what 
right do statesmen now venture to think that they can leave 
our National interests out of the account! Who and where is 
the sentimentalist who arraigns us for descending to too sordid 
a level, when we recognize our interest to hold what the dis- 
charge of duty has placed in our hand I Since when has it been 
statesmanship to shut our eyes to the interests of our own 
country : and patriotism to consider only the interests or the 
wishes of others! For my own part I confess to a belief in 
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standing up first for my own — and find it difficult to cherish 
much respect for the man who wont : — first for my own family 
rather than some other man's ; first for my own city and State 
rather than for somebody else's; first for my own country; 
first, please Ood! for the United States of America. And so, 
having in the past, too fully perhaps, and on more than one 
occasion, considered the question of our new possessions in the 
light of our duty, I propose now to look at them further, and 
unblushingly, in the light of our interests. 

Which way do your interests lief Which way do the in- ThcOM 
terests of California and the City of San Francisco lie f ^!°[™ m 

Three or four days ago, when your President honored me with 
the summons I am now obeying, there came back to me a vague 
memory of the visions cherished by the men you rate the high- 
est in California, your " Pioneers " and "Forty-Niners^as to the 
future of the empire they were founding on this coast. There 
lingered in my mind the flavor at least of an old response by a 
California public man to the compliment a " tenderfoot " New 
Yorker, in the innocence of his heart, had intended to pay, 
when he said that with this splendid State, this glorious harbor, 
and the Pacific Ocean, you have all the elements to build up 
here the New York of the West. The substance of the Califor- 
nian's reply was that, through mere lack of knowledge of the 
country to which he belonged, the well-meaning New Yorker 
had greatly underrated the future that awaited San Francisco : 
— that long before Macaulay's New-Zealander had transferred 
himself from the broken arches of London Bridge to those of 
Brooklyn, it would be the pride and boast of the denizens of 
those parts that New York had developed so finely as to be 
fairly called the San Francisco of the East I 

While the human memory is the most tenacious and nearest 
immortal of all things known to us, it is also at times the most 
elusive. Even with the suggestion of Mr. Hittell and the 
friendly files of the Mechanic's Library, I did not succeed in 
finding that splendid example of San Francisco faith which my 
memory had treasured. Yet I f ound some things not very un- 
like it, to show what manner of men they were that laid the 
foundations of this commonwealth on the Pacific, what high 
hopes sustained them, and what radiant future they confidently 
anticipated. 

Here, for example, was Mr. William A. Howard, whom I 
found declaring not quite a third of a century ago that San 
2 
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Francisco would yet be the largest American city on the largest 
ocean in the world. At least so he is reported in " The Bul- 
letin," though " The Alta " puts it with an " if ," — its report read- 
ing : " If the development of commerce require that the largest 
ocean shall have the largest city, then it would follow that as 
the Atlantic is smaller than the Pacific, so in the course of years 
New York will be smaller than San Francisco." 

And here again was Mr. Delos Lake, maintaining that the 
" United States is now on a level with the most favored na- 
tions ; that its geographical position, its line of palatial steam- 
ers established on the Pacific Ocean by American enterprise, 
and soon to be followed by ocean telegraphs, must before long 
render this continent the proper avenue of commerce between 
Europe and Asia, and raise this metropolis of the Pacific to the 
loftiest height of monetary power." 

There was a reason, too, widely held by the great men of the 
day, whose names have passed into history, for some such faith. 
Thus an old Californian of high and happy fame, Major Gen- 
eral Henry W. Halleck, speaking of San Francisco, said: 
" Standing here on the extreme Western verge of the Republic, 
overlooking the coast of Asia and occupying the future center 
of trade and commerce of the two worlds ... if that 
civilization which so long has moved Westward with the Star 
of Empire is now, purified by the principles of true Christianity, 
to go on around the world until it reaches the place of its origin 
and makes the Orient blossom again with its benign influences, 
San Francisco must be made the abutment, and international 
law the bridge by which it will cross the Pacific Ocean. The 
enterprise of the merchants of California has already laid the 
foundation of the abutments; diplomacy and steam and tele- 
graph companies are rapidly accumulating material for the 
construction of the bridge." Thus far Halleck. But have the 
Calif ornians of this generation abandoned the bridge f Are we 
to believe those men of to-day who tell us it is not worth 
crossing f 

Here, again, was Eugene Casserly, speaking of right for the 
California Democracy of that date. Writing with deliberation 
more than a quarter of a century ago, he said : " We expect to 
stand on equal grounds with the most favored of nations. We 
ask no more in the contest for that Eastern trade which has 
always heretofore been thought to carry with it the commercial 
supremacy of the globe. America asks only a fair field, even as 
against her oldest and most formidable rivals. Nature and our 
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position as the nearest neighbors to Eastern Asia, separated 
from her only by the great highways of the ocean, have placed 
in our hands all the advantages that we need. . . . Favored 
by vicinity, by soil and climate on our own territory, with a 
people inferior to none in enterprise and vigor, without any 
serious rivals anywhere, all this Pacific Coast is ours or is our 
tributary. . . . We hold as ours the great ocean that so 
lately rolled in solitary grandeur from the equator to the pole. 
In the changes certain to be affected in the currents of finance, 
of exchange, and of trade, by the telegraph and the railroads, 
bringing the financial centers of Europe and of the United 
States by way of San Francisco within a few weeks of the ports 
of China and of the East, San Francisco must become at no 
distant day the banker, the factor and the carrier of the trade of 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific, to an extent to which it is difficult 
to assign limits." Are the people now lacking in the enterprise 
and vigor which Mr. Casserly claimed for themf Have the 
limits he scorned been since assigned, and do the Calif ornians 
of to-day assent to the restriction! 

Take yet another name, treasured, I know, on the roll of Cali- 
fornia's most worthy servants, another Democrat. Governor 
Haight, only a third of a century ago, said : " I see in the near 
future a vast commerce springing up between the Chinese Em- 
pire and the nations of the West ; an interchange of products 
and manufactures mutually beneficial ; the watchword of prog- 
ress, and the precepts of a pure religion uttered to the ears of a 
third of the human race." And addressing some representatives 
of that vast region, he added, with a burst of fine confidence, in 
the supremacy of San Francisco's position : " As Chief Magis- 
trate of this Western State of the Nation I welcome you to the 
territory of the Republic ... in no selfish or narrow spirit, 
either of personal advantage or seeking exclusive privileges for 
our own over other nations ; and so, in the name of commerce, of 
civilization, of progress, of humanity, and of religion, on behalf 
not merely of California or America, but of Europe and of man- 
kind, I bid you and your associates welcome and godspeed." 

Perhaps this may be thought merely an exuberant hospitality. 
Let me quote, then, from the same man, speaking again as the 
Governor of the State, at the Capitol of the State, in the most 
careful oration of his life : " What shall be said of the future of 
California f Lift your eyes and expand your conceptions to 
take in the magnitude of her destiny. An empire in area, pre- 
senting advantages and attractions to the people of the Eastern 
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States and Europe far beyond those presented by any other 
State or Territory, who shall set limits to her progress, or paint, 
in fitting colors, the splendor of her future t ■. . . Mismanage- 
ment may at times retard her progress, but if the people of Cali- 
fornia are true to themselves this State is destined to a high 
position, not only among her sister States, but among the com- 
monwealths of the world . . . when her ships visit every 
shore, and her merchant princes control the commerce of the 
great ocean and the populous countries upon its borders." 

Was Governor Haight alone, or was he in advance of his time f 
Go yet farther back to the day when Judge Nathaniel Bennett 
was assigned by the people of San Francisco to the task of deliver- 
ing the oration when they celebrated the admission of California 
into the Union, on October 29, 1850 : " Judging from the past, 
what have we not a right to expect in the future f The world 
has never witnessed anything equal or similar to our career 
hitherto. . . . Our State is a marvel to ourselves, and a 
miracle to the rest of the world. Nor is the influence of Cali- 
fornia confined within her own borders. . . . The islands 
nestled in the embrace of the Pacific have felt the quickening 
breath of her enterprise. . . . She has caused the hum of 
busy life to be heard in the wilderness where rolls the Oregon, 
and where until recently was heard no sound save his own dash- 
ings. Even the wall of Chinese exclusiveness has been broken 
down, and the children of the Sun have come forth to view the 
splendors of her achievements. . . . It is all but a foretaste 
of the future. . . . The world's trade is destined soon to be 
changed. . . . The commerce of Asia and the Islands of the 
Pacific, instead of pursuing the ocean track by the way of Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, and even taking the shorter 
route of the Isthmus of Darien or the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
will enter the Golden Gate of California and deposit its riches 
in the lap of our city. . . . New York will then become what 
London now is — the great central point of exchange — the 
heart of trade — the force of whose contraction and expan- 
sion will be felt throughout every artery of the commercial 
world ; and San Francisco will then stand the second city of 
America. . . . The responsibility rests upon us whether this 
first American State of the Pacific shall in youth and ripe man- 
hood realize the promise of infancy. We may cramp her 
energies and distort her form, or we may make her a rival even 
of the Empire State of the Atlantic. The best wishes of Amer- 
icans are with us. They expect that the Herculean youth will 
grow to a Titan in his manhood." 
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Nor was even Judge Bennett the pioneer of such ideas. Long 
before he spoke or before the Stars and Stripes had been raised 
over Yerba Buena, as far back as in 1835, the English people 
and the British Government had been advised by Alexander 
Forbes that: "The situation of Calif ornia for intercourse with 
other countries and its capacity for commerce — should it ever 
be possessed by a numerous and industrious population — is 
most favorable. The port of San Francisco for size and safety 
is hardly surpassed by any in the world; it is so situated as to 
be made the center of the commercial relations which may take 
place between Asia and the Western coast of America. . . . 
The vessels of the Spanish Philippines Company on their 
passage from Manila to San Bias and Acapulco generally 
called at Monterey for refreshments and orders. . . . Thus 
it appears as if California was designed by nature to be the 
medium of connecting commercially Asia with America, and as 
the depot of the trade between these two vast continents, which 
possess the elements of unbounded commercial interchange ; the 
one overflowing with all the rich and luxurious commodities, 
always characteristic of the East, the other possessing a supera- 
bundance of the precious metals and other valuable products to 
give in exchange. ... If ever a route across the Isthmus 
shall be opened, California will then be one of the most interest- 
ing commercial situations in the world ; it would in that case 
be the rendezvous for all vessels engaged in the trade between 
Europe and Asia by that route. It is nearly mid-voyage 
between these two countries and would furnish provisions and 
all naval supplies in the most ample abundance ; and most prob- 
ably would become a mart for the interchange of the commodi- 
ties of the three continents." 

Let no man fancy that these sometimes exuberant expressions Has the 
of a noble and far-seeing faith by your own predecessors and sttte lMi 
by a prescient foreigner have been revived in derision or even s^JJ^ ? 
in doubt. Those were the days when, if some were for a party, 
at any rate all were for the State. These were great men, far- 
seeing, courageous, patriotic, the men of Forty-Nine, who in 
such lofty spirit and with such high hope laid the foundation of 
this empire on the Pacific. Distance did not disturb them, nor 
difficulties discourage. There sits on your platform to-day a 
man who started from New York to California by what he 
thought the quickest route in December, 1848, went South from 
the Isthmus as the only means of catching a ship for the North, 
and finally entered this harbor, by the way of Chili, in June, 
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1849. He could go now to Manila thrice over and back in 
less time. And yet there are Calif ornians of this day who pro- 
fess to shrink in alarm from the remoteness and inaccessibility 
of our new possessions ! Has the race shrivelled under these 
summer skies f Has it grown old before its time ; is its natural 
strength abated? Are the old energy and the old courage 
gone 1 Has the soul of this people shrunk within them f Or 
is it only that there are strident voices from California, sound- 
ing across the Sierras and the Rockies, that misrepresent and 
shame a State whose sons are not unworthy of their fathers f 

The arm of the Californian has not been shortened, that he 
cannot reach out. The salt has not left him, that he cannot occupy 
and possess the great ocean that the Lord has given him, nor has 
he forgotten the lesson taught by the history of his own race 
(and of the greatest nations of the world), that oceans no longer 
separate — they unite. There are no protracted and painful 
struggles to build a Pacific railroad for your next great step. 
The right of way is assured, the grading is done, the rails are 
laid. You have but to buy your rolling stock at the Union Iron 
Works, draw up your time table and begin business. Or do you 
think it better that your Pacific railroad should end in the air f 
Is a six thousand mile extension to a through line worthless f 
Or is it that your Scott shipyards can only turn out men-of- 
war f Can your Senator Perkins only run ships that creep along 
the coast ; is the broad ocean too deep for him or too wide f 

Contiguous land gives a nation cohesion ; but it is the water 
of Water, jfogfc brings other nations near. The continent divides you from 
customers beyond the mountains; but the ocean unites you 
with the whole boundless, mysterious Orient. There you find 
a population of over six hundred millions of souls, between 
one fourth and one third of the inhabitants of the globe. You 
are not at a disadvantage in trading with them because thiey 
have the start of you in manufactures or skill or capital, as you 
would be in the countries to which the Atlantic leads. They 
offer you the best of all commerce, that with people less 
advanced, exchanging the products of different zones, a people 
awakening to the complex wants of a civilization that is just 
stirring them to a new life. 

New FkWs Have you considered what urgent need there will be for those 
new fields f It is no paltry question of an outlet for the sur- 
plus products of a mere nation of seventy-five millions that 
confronts you* Your mathematical professors will tell you that 
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at the ratio of increase established in this Nation by the census 
returns for the century just closing, its population would 
amount during the next century to the bewildering and incom- 
prehensible figure of twelve hundred millions. The ratio, of 
course, will not be maintained, since the exceptional circum- 
stances that caused it cannot continue. But no one gives rea- 
sons why it should not be half as great. Suppose it to turn 
out only one fourth as great. Is it the part of statesmanship 
— is it even the part of every-day matter-of-fact common sense 
to reject or despise these Oriental openings for the products of 
this nation of three hundred million people the Twentieth Cen- 
tury would need to nourish within our borders f Our total an- 
nual trade with China now— with this people whom the friendly 
ocean is ready to bring to your very doors — is barely twenty 
millions. That would be a commerce of the gross amount of six 
and two-third cents for each inhabitant of our country in the 
next century, with that whole vast region adjoining you, wherein 
dwell one fourth of the human race ! Even the Spanish trade 
with the Philippines was thirty millions. They are merely our 
stepping-stone. But would a wise man kick the stepping-stone 
away? 

San Francisco is exceptionally prosperous now. So is the The New 
State of California. Why f Partly, no doubt, because you are Blood FcIt 
sharing the prosperity which blesses the whole country. But is 
that all f What is this increase in the shipping at your wharves f 
What was the meaning of those crowded columns of business 
statistics your newspapers proudly printed last New Year's; 
what the significance of the increase in exports and imports, 
far beyond mere army requirements f Why is every room taken 
in your big buildings f What has crowded your docks, filled 
your streets, quickened your markets, rented your stores and 
dwellings, sent all this new blood pulsing through your veins — 
made you like the worn Richelieu when, in that moment, there 
entered his spent veins the might of France f 

Was it the rage you have witnessed among some of your own 
leaders against everything that has been done the past two 
years; — the warning against everything that is about to be 
done 1 Was it the proof of our un worthiness and misdeeds, to 
which we all penitentially listened, as so eloquently set forth 
from the high places of light and leading; — the demonstration 
that what we needed was to sit under the live oaks and " de- 
velop the individual man," nor dare to look beyond ; the f orget- 
fulness that muscles grow strong only with exercise ; that it is 
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the duties of manhood that take the acrid humors out of a 
youth's blood ; that it is great responsibility, manfully met, not 
cowardly evaded, that sobers and steadies and ennobles f Was 
it the long lamentation over how on almost every field we had 
shown our incapacity ; how unfit we were to govern cities, unfit 
to govern territories, unfit to govern Indians, unfit to govern 
ourselves; — how in good old theological phrase we were from 
head to foot a mass of National wounds and bruises and putre- 
fying sores, and there was no health in us f 

Cannot Some one has lately been quoting Lincoln's phrase, "We can- 

J^p^ not escape history." It is a noble and inspiring thought. Most 
of us dare not look for a separate appearance at that greatest 
of human bars ; may hope only to be reckoned in bulk with the 
multitude. But even so, however it may be with others on this 
coast, I, for one, want to be counted with those who had faith 
in my countrymen ; who did not think them incapable of tasks 
to which other nations had been equal ; who did not disparage 
their powers or distrust their honest intentions or urge them to 
refuse their opportunities; to be counted with those who at 
least had open eyes, when they stood in the Golden Gate ! 



History. 



Partners? 



Wards I do not doubt — you do not doubt they are the majority. 

«.^ U • They will prevail. What Duty requires us to take, an en- 
lightened regard for our own interests will require us to hold. 
The Islands will not be thrown away. The American people 
have made up their minds on that point if on nothing else. 

Well, then, how shall the Islands be treated! Are they to be 
our wards, objects of our duty and our care ; or are they to 
be our full partners! We may as well look that question 
straight in the face. There is no way around it, or over or 
under or out of it; and no way of aimlessly and helplessly 
shuffling it off on the future, for it presses in the legislation of 
Congress to-day. Wards, flung on our hands by the shipwreck 
of Spain, helpless, needy, to be cared for and brought up and 
taught to stand alone as far as they can ; or full partners with 
us in the government and administration of the priceless heri- 
tage of our fathers, the peerless Republic of the world and of all 
the centuries! — that is the question ! 

An Ounce Men often say — I have even heard it within a week on this 

of Pact coast — that all this is purely imaginary ; — that nobody favors 

their admission as States. Let us see. An ounce of fact in a 

matter of such moment is worth tons of random denial. 
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Within the month a distinguished and experienced United 
States Senator from the North has announced that he sees no 
reason why Porto Rico should not be a State. Within the 
same period one of the leading religious journals of the conti- 
nent has declared that it would be a selfish and brutal tyranny 
that would exclude Porto Eico from Statehood. Only a few 
weeks earlier one of our ablest generals, now commanding a 
department in one of our dependencies, a laureled hero of two 
wars, has officially reported to the Government in favor of steps 
for the admission of Cuba as a State. On every hand rise cries 
that in any event they cannot and must not be dependencies. 
Some of these are apparently for mere partizan effect, but others 
are the obvious promptings of a sincere and high-minded, how- 
ever mistaken, impulse. 

I shall venture, then, to consider it as a real and not an ab- 
stract question — " academic," I think it is the fad of these later 
days to say — and I propose again (and again unblushingly) to 
consider it from what has been called a low and sordid point of 
view ; so low, in fact, so unworthy the respect of latter-day 
altruistic philosophers, that it merely concerns the interests of 
my country ! 

For I take it that if there is one subject on which this Union 
has a right to consult its own interests and inclinations, it is on 
the question of admitting new States, or of putting territory in 
a position where it can ever claim or expect admission ; just as 
the one subject on which nobody disputes the right of a mer- 
cantile firm to follow its own inclinations is on that of taking 
in some unfortunate business man as a partner; or the right of 
an individual to follow his own inclinations about marrying 
some needy spinster he may have felt it a duty to befriend. 
Because they are helpless and needy and on our hands must we 
take them into partnership f Because we are going to help them 
are we bound to marry them f 

Partly through mere inadvertence, but partly also through The Porto 
crafty design, the wave of generous sympathy for the suffering *&■■ 
little island of Porto Eico which has been sweeping over the Q" eitl,lu 
country has come very near being perverted into the means of 
turning awry the general policy and permanent course of a great 
Nation. To relieve the temporary distress by recognizing the 
Porto Eicans as citizens and by an extension of the Dingley 
tariff to Porto Eico as a matter of constitutional right, fore- 
closed the whole question. 
3 
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I know it is said, plausibly enough, in some quarters, that 
Congress cannot foreclose the question — has nothing to do 
with it, in fact — but that it is a matter to be settled only by the 
Supreme Law of the land, of which Congress is merely the 
servant. The point need not be disputed. But it is an unques- 
tioned part of the Supreme Law of the land, as absolute and as 
binding as any clause in the Constitution itself, which declares, 
in the duly ratified Treaty of Paris, that the whole question of 
the civil rights and political status of the inhabitants in this 
newly acquired property of ours shall be reserved for the decis- 
ion of Congress ! Let those who invoke the Supreme Law of 
the land learn and bow to it. 

As to the mere duty of prompt and ample relief for the dis- 
tress in Porto Rico, there is happily not a shade of difference 
of opinion among the seventy-five millions of our inhabitants. 
Nor was the free trade remedy, so vehemently recommended, 
important enough in itself to provoke serious objection or delay. 
Cynical observers might find indeed a gentle amusement in 
noting how in the name of humanity the blessings of free trade 
were invoked by means of the demand for an immediate applica- 
tion of the highest protective tariff known to the history of 
Economics ! The very men who denounce it as a Chinese wall 
are the men who demand its application. They say "Give 
Porto Rico free trade," but what their proposal means is 
"Deprive Porto Rico of free trade, and put her within the 
barbarous Chinese wall." Their words sound like offering her 
the liberty of trade with all the world, but mean forbidding 
her to trade with anybody except the United States. 



Importance 
of the 
Question. 



The importance of the question from an economic point of 
view has been ludicrously exaggerated on both sides. The 
original proposal would have in itself done far less harm than 
its opponents imagined and far less good than its supporters 
hoped. Yet to the extent of its influence it would have been a 
step backwards. It would have been the rejection of the modern 
and scientific colonial method ; and the adoption instead of the 
method which has resulted in the most backward, the least pro- 
ductive and the least prosperous colonies in the world, — the 
method, in a word, of Spain herself. For the Spanish tariff, in 
fact, made with some little reference to colonial interests, we 
should merely have substituted our own tariff, made with sole 
reference to our own interests. A more distinct piece of black- 
smith work in economic legislation for a helpless, lonely little 
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island in the mid- Atlantic could not well be imagined. What 
had poor Porto Eico done, that she should be fenced in from 
all the old world by an elaborate and highly complicated system 
of duties upon imports, calculated to protect the myriad vary- 
ing manufactures and maintain the high wages of this vast new 
continent, and as little adapted to Porto Rico's simple needs 
as is a Jurgensen repeater for the uses of a kitchen clock f Why 
at the same stroke must she be crushed, as she would have been 
if the Constitution were extended to her, by a system of inter- 
nal taxation, which we ourselves prefer to regard as highly 
exceptional, on tobacco, on tobacco dealers, on bank checks, on 
telegraph and telephone messages, on bills of lading, bills of 
exchange, leases, mortgages, life insurance, passenger tickets, 
medicines, legacies, inheritances, mixed flour, and so on, and so 
on, ad infinitum, ad nauseam f Did she deserve so badly of us, 
that, even in a hurry, we should do this thing to her in the 
name of Humanity 1 

All the English speaking world, outside some members of the simplicity 
United States Congress perhaps, long since found a more excel- ,ticlf- 
lent way. It is simplicity itself. It legislates for a community 
like Porto Eico, with reference to the situation and wants of that 
community — not with reference to somebody else. It applies 
to Porto Rico a system devised for Porto Rico — not one devised 
for a distant and vastly larger country, with totally different 
situation and wants. It makes no effort to exploit Porto Eico 
for the benefit of another country. It does make a studied and 
scientific effort from the Porto Rico point of view (not from 
that of temporary Spanish holders of the present stocks of 
Porto Rican products) to see what system will impose the 
lightest burdens and bring the greatest benefits on Porto Rico 
herself. The result of that conscientious inquiry may be the dis- 
covery that the very best thing to provide for the wants and 
promote the prosperity of that little community out in the 
Atlantic Ocean is to bestow upon them the unmixed boon of the 
high protective Dingley Tariff, devised for the United States 
of America. If so, give them the Dingley Tariff, and give it 
straight. If, on the other hand, it should be found that a lower 
and simpler revenue system, better adapted to a community 
which has practically no manufactures to protect, with freedom 
to trade on equal terms with all the world, would impose upon 
them lighter burdens and bring them greater benefits, then give 
them that. If it should be further found that, following this, 
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such a system of reciprocal rebates as both Cuba and the United 
States, thought mutually advantageous in the late years of 
Spanish rule, would be useful to Porto Rico, then give them that. 
But in any case, the starting point should be the needs of Porto 
Rico herself, intelligently studied and conscientiously met, — 
not the blacksmith's offhand attempt to fit on her head, like a 
rusty iron pot, an old system made for other needs, other 
industries, a distant land and another people. 

And beyond and above all, give her the best system for her 
situation and wants, whether it be our Dingley Tariff or some 
other, because it is the best for her and is therefore our duty; 
not because it is ours and therefore under the Constitution of 
the United States her right. The admission of that ill-omened 
and unfounded claim would be, at the bar of politics, a colossal 
blunder ; at the bar of patriotism, a colossal crime. 

The politics of it need not greatly concern this audience or 
long detain you. 

Political But the facts are interesting. If Porto Rico, instead of be- 
Aspect of longing to us, is a part of us, so are the Philippines. Our title 
tattooa* *° ea °k k exac tiy the same. So are Guam and Samoa and the 
Claim. Sandwich Islands ; and so will be Cuba if she comes, or any 
other West India Island. 

First, then, you are proposing to open the ports of the United 
States directly to the tropical products of the two greatest 
archipelagoes of the world ; and indirectly, through the open 
door we have pledged in the Philippines, to all the products of 
all the world ! You guarantee directly to the cheap labor of these 
tropical regions, and indirectly but none the less bindingly to 
the cheap labor of the world, free admission of its products to 
this continent, in unrestricted competition with our own higher 
paid labor. And as your whole tariff system is thus plucked up 
by the roots, you must resort to direct taxation for the expenses 
of the General Government. 

Secondly, as if this were not enough, you have made these 
tropical laborers citizens — Chinese, half breeds, pagans and all 
— and have given them the unquestionable and inalienable 
right to follow their products across the ocean if they like, 
flood our labor market, and compete in person on our own soil 
with our own workmen. 

Is that the feast they wish to set before the laboring men of 
this country f Is that the real inwardness of the Trojan horse 
pushed forward against our Tariff wall, in the name of human- 



